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Samson Agonjstes, 1666-6. 

Not willingly but tangled in the fold 
Of dire Necessity. 

In the March number of Modern Language 
Notes, 1906, Professor Cook has compared these 
lines with several citations from the Greek tragic 
poets. Interesting though these parallels are, 
they seem to me to have little in common with 
Milton's central idea. He is writing not merely 
of 'entanglement in a fold,' but of 'entangle- 
ment in the fold of Necessity.' Now while his 
expression is obviously influenced by the well- 
known Horatian phrase, "dira Necessitas," his 
thought is dominated not by the Latin of Horace, 
but by the Grecian conception of 'Awywj, which 
is the leitmotif of his Aeschylean model ("compare 
Prometheus, 514 f. ; Croiset, Histoire de la Lit- 
erature Grecque, Paris, 1899, in, 185), and 
which is written as large across his own tragedy 
as over Victor Hugo's Notre Dame. We must 
seek then, among the Greek poets, a specific 
reference to ' entanglement in the fold of'AvdyKt).' 

In the Thesaurus of Stephanus I find cited only 
one passage similar to Milton's, and that, it is 
interesting to note, is not from the tragedies, but 
is a tragic phrase appearing in a comic fragment, 
the Boutalion of Xenarchus, preserved by Athe- 
naeus (n, 64). This passage, dAoirs fiporiav 1 
irXocTais avayKus, is rendered rather freely by 
Yonge (Bohn Translation, i, p. 105), "taken in 
the net of stern necessity by hungry mortals. ' ' If, 
unlike Yonge, we adopt the Pp6\w reading, we 
approach, with the added idea of "meshes," still 
more closely to Milton. The English poet may 
have known his Athenaeus in Isaac Casaubon's 
Genevan edition of 1597. 

Now that I have seemingly made out my case, 
let me hasten to add that I do not believe that 
Milton was indebted to the Greek serio-comic 
passage, either through conscious or unconscious 
cerebration. Exact though the likeness is, it is 
certainly accidental. The "polypus" of Xenar- 

1 The editors of the fragments of Attic comedy, Meinecke 
(in, 614 ; compare his edition of Athenaeus, 1858, I, p. 
114) and Kock (n, 647), accept Poison's reading, Pp6\av 
for pporQr ; and the emended form of the passage is always 
cited by lexicographers. 



chus — for it is this prosaic creature, which is 
'taken in the fold of necessity's net' and dished 
for dinner — was hardly in Milton's stately thought. 
All world-old ideas are not begged, borrowed, or 
stolen by their latest user. The formal exposition 
of such a parallel as this will serve the purpose, 
if it points that obvious moral. 



Fredebick Tufpek, Je. 



University of Vermont. 



Gbifon 'GEEEK' 



The meaning 'Greek' for O. F. Grifon (O. 
Prov. grifo(n), M. Eng. Griffoun, Mid. Lat. 
Gryphonem, Gryphones), has been recognized by 
lexicographers from Pierre Borel l to Godefroy ; 
and has been revived by modern historians cer- 
tainly since F. Sanford's " History of England" 
in 1677. It will accordingly be unnecessary to 
reproduce in full the long list of occurrences * in 
Old-French, Middle-English and Middle-Latin 
documents. A typical case is found in Gail, de 
Tyr, x, 23: "Cil Gabriel estoit d'Ermenie ; 
d'abit et de langage se contenoit come Ermins, 
mes de foi et de creance estoit il Grifons." Cf. 
also Menestrel de Eeims, par. 43 ; — "Et fu baus 
de 1' empire de Constantinoble pour la joence de 
son genre qui jeunes estoit et enfantis et qui mout 
avoit a faire a Grifons." Besides the sense of 
'Byzantine Greek,' Gaston Paris notes the con- 

1 See Roquefort, Du Cange, Halliwell, Bradley-Strat- 
man, Langlois ("Diet, des Noms Propres"), etc. Of. 
also Bartsch and Diez, " Leb. u. Werk. der Troub.," 1882, 
p. 244 ; Mussafia, ' Zeit. Rom. Phil.,' in, p. 256. 

2 Cf. the following :— Old French: "Guillaume de Pa- 
lermo," 3428, 3704, 8735, 9631; "Orson de Beauvais," 
1778; Mouskes, "Chronique," 29088: Menes. de Reims, 
par. 43; "Doon de Mayence," 278; "Chanson d'Anti- 
oche," I, 84, 88; "Gaidon," 152, 153; " Bible Guyot," 
778. Villehardouin and Guillaume de Tyr, as is natural, 
use the term with great frequency. — Mid. English : " King 
Alisaunder,"3134; "William of Palerme," 1961; "Ri- 
chard Coeur de Lion," 2055, 1881, 1886, 1846 and passim; 
Robert de Brume (see Skeat, notes to "Will, of Pal."). 
Old Provencal : Rambaut de Vaqueiras : Letter to Bau- 
douin (Atti del Istituto Veneto, May, 1901), stanza iii ; 
Appel, " Prov. Chres.", p. 142. — Mid. Latin : add to cita- 
tions by Du Cange, Richard of Devizes, sect. 64 ; Geoffrey 
of Vinsalf, "Itin. of Richard III," Ch. IV, and passim. 
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fusion with 'Sarrasin' in " Orson de Beauvais, " 
V. 1778 : — "La barbe tongue a guise de Grifon" ; 
a similar extension to ' Spanish ' 8 appears " Guil. 
de Palerme," 9631 : 

Eoi'ne estoit sa fille 
D'Espagne et feme au roi grifon. 

Grifon here appears as an adjective, which has a 
feminine grifone, gent grifone (Godefroy). Lang- 
lois cites one example of the derivative Griffonie, 
' Greek Orient ' * to which add Mouskes, v. 11908 : 

Et doit on proiier pour aus 
Et pour tous g aus qui en Surie 
S'ont trespasset pour Dieu de vie, 
En Griffonie et en Espagne 
Et en nule autre tiere estragne ? 

For the etymology of grifon 'Greek,' two un- 
supported conjectures have been made. Eohricht 6 
suggests that it is a Schimpfwort, " das an die bei 
den Tiirken wohnenden Griffonen, Griffen erin- 
nert. ' ' Roquefort and Skeat 8 offer GrcBcum, which 
is also the idea of Murray ("New English 
Diet"), and of Wohlfart (Glossary to "Bible 
Guyot").' It is our aim to adduce such facts as 
will show the claims of each of these positions to 
acceptance. 

Grifon in this sense doubtless implied contempt. 
Geoffrey of Vinsalf 8 Chap, xii, says : "For this 
wicked people, commonly called Griffons, .... 
hostile to our men, annoyed them by repeated 
insults." If grifon had to him been synonymous 
with griu, the expletive commonly called would 
not have been used. The deceit and thievery of 
the Byzantines is moreover the favorite theme of 
contemporary Occidental writers. The idea is, 
then, that this quality suggested to the Crusaders 
the habits either of the mythical griffin, who passed 
for a rapacious monster 9 and as the guardian of 
wealth, in Medieval minds ; or of the Thracian 
and Alpine eagle, O.F. grifon, Prov. grifon, Ital. 
grifone, Sp. grifo, Gr. grups, grupos. Such a 

'Mnssafia, 'Zeit. Bom. Phil.', m, p. 256. 

4 " Jourdain de Blaives," 3784. 

5< Historische Zeit.', Hunchen, 1875 (vol. 34), p. 52. 

«Ed. of "William of Palerme," Old Eng. Text Soc, 
Glossary. 

T Ed. of "Bible Guyot," Wolf raum studies, Halle, 1861. 

8 "Itinery of Bichard III," trans, by H. G., London, 
1865. 

'Voyages of Sir J. de Mandeville. Bradley-Stratman, 



development appears in fact in the Italian grifone. 
Francesco Alunno da Ferrara 10 says : "II grifone 
6 animate parte leone e parte aquilla rapinoso e 
molto dannoso ; e perd si dice esser un grifone 
colui che tutto vuole per se." Grifone here means 
'rapacious thief,' through an analogy as easily 
suggested by the Byzantine character. St. -Palaye 
cites from Clodiere's "Contes" a griffoner, 'to 
steal' :".... Quand les peines et fatigues de 
ceux qui harpient a griffoner l'or seroient plus 
grandes que ne les avez faites." We are here 
dealing probably with griff e, 'claw,' rather than 
with grups (cf. griffoner, 'to scribble,' i. e. 'to 
use the claw ' ) ; but the word serves to show the 
facility with which, by folk etymology, grifon, 
' griffin ' or ' vulture ' could be brought into re- 
lation with griffe, 'claw,' and hence with the 
idea of ' steal." 

It is certain thus that grifon connoted ' thief ; 
and that the Greeks were robbers (at least in the 
eyes of the Crusaders). It remains to show how 
the two became connected in such a way as to be 
synonymous. For it is, at the outset, more satis- 
factory to regard the development as the extension 
in meaning of an already existing word, than to 
consider grifon an epithet arbitrarily applied to 
the Greeks. 11 Grifon, ' Greek ' is a humorous 
alteration of Griu « Grieu < Greu < Grsecum), 
of which grifon is felt to be a sort of derivative. 

This relationship could be established in three 
ways : grifon would seem either an augmentative 
of Griu ; or a proper noun accusative ; or a 
purely analogical accusative, created after the 
model of the Provencal. In the first two cases, 

""Delia Fabriea del Mondo," Venezia, 1593, s. v. 
grifagno. Cf. also griphus ' convitiosus ' (Du Cange). 

"We have an interesting parallel in griffon 'spaniel,' 
which was applied in derision to the Dauphinois during 
the religious wars of the sixteenth century. Larousse says 
the name of the dog was due "i ceque ces chiens venaient 
du versant dauphinois des Alpes, dont les habitants a 
l'epoque des guerres des Vaudois fitaient appeles Griffons, 
tandis que ceux du versant piemontais portaient le surnom 
de barbets." The facts are quite the opposite; in that 
clearly the Dauphinois received the epithet from the dog. 
For the Valdensian elders were called barbes, a name 
turned by the French invaders into barbets. In return the 
French sympathizers of the French slope were dubbed 
griffons, a synonym of barbet. Here as in grifon, ' Greek,' 
the epithet is the turning and extension of an already 
established name. 
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the normal development of Griu + on would 
be grivon (cf. Andrieu, Andrevon ; Matthieu, 
Matthevon ; Picard forms with reduced triphthong 
would result in -ivon). But the ' v ' would change 
through analogy with grifon. Of such an influ- 
ence we have positive trace in an interesting form 
grifois, 'Greek,' which appears in "Anseis de 
Cartage," v. 3116 :— 

L' Anste a brandie dont li archers fu frois ; 
En la grant prese va ferir un Grifois. 

Grifois is Griu -f- ois (Grsecu + ensis, as it were) ; 
the normal Grivois is replaced by the analogical 
'/.' u Note finally that in Provencal the inflec- 
tion of the word for griffin parallels exactly that 
proposed for Griu. Raynouard cites the form 
griu ' griffin ' : " Griu es animal quadrupedal ab 
alas." This form is further attested by the Mid. 
Lat. grio, grionis (Du Cange). 18 We would have 
accordingly for ' griffin,' - griu, grifon beside Griu, 
'Greek,' of which the hypothetical accusative 
grifon would seem most natural, in association 
with the actual grifon. 11 

Grifon, 'Greek,' is thus a confusion between 
gryphus (Gr. grups) and Grceeus ; the presence 
of a third element, the German grip, will be dis- 
cussed under grifaigne. 



Haverford School. 



A. A. Livingston. 



Grifaigne 'GREEK.' 



Langlois cites one example of this acceptation 
of grifaigne, 1 Foulqu.es de Candie, p. 137 2 : — 

Venez avant ; je vous ferai estraine. 
A vous commant de la terre Espaigne. 



12 Cf. English Grew-hound <^ grif hound (Murray, "New 
Eng. Diet."). Grew is Griu. 

18 8. v. Grio : idem fortasse quod grifalco ; merqua cum 
qua signentur tonelli et pipse vinorum. . . . [est] ab una 
parte de armis nostris, videlicet medietas cum uno pede 
Grionis, et alia medietas cum quadam turri. 

"The "New Eng. Diet" cites griffon, griffin as an 
epithet applied to a new arrival in India, a ' green-horn.' 
It is not clear how 'griffin,' the mythological monster, 
could suggest the term. Is it not more plausible to attri- 
bute the name to French griffon, 'scribbler,' referring 
to the habitual position of the younger men as Company 
bookkeepers and collectors? 

1 Diet, des noms propres. 

1 Ed. of Herbert le Due. 



Entrer i veux ains que part la quinzaine, 
E chalengier Tiebaut terre certaine, 
Bade et Eoussie et la terre gryphaine; 
Cuidez aussi Palerme n'li remaine 

To this add Roman de Cariti, xxv, v. 1 8 :— 

Jou vi Hongres et gent grifoigne * 

Ki felonie ne ressoigne. 

Li rikes Constantinoblois 

For grifaigne, we accept the etymology of Diez, 8 
Mackel 8 and Cohn' : from grifan, the noun grif 
-(- aneum, hence grifain (masc. ) 8 , grifaigne (fem. ). 
The feminine, however, through almost exclusive 
use with feminine nouns in set phrases, gent gri- 
faigne, ehiere grifaigne, place, terre, montagne, 
etc., has been generalized : Gaufrey, v. 10358 9 : 

Tant vont qu'il ont trouve" le felon roi grifaigne. 

For grifoigne, Van Hamel posits the hypothetical 
grifonium (grif -\- onium, grifon -f- (<m)*i»n?) 
which itself requires elucidation. 10 

This is then a problem of semantics. The 
fundamental meaning of grifaigne is 'clawlike,' 
hence 'craggy,' 'rough' and 'wild.' Abrijance 
de I'ordre de chevalerie, v. 1890 : — 

L'on ne les lessoit per les plaines 
Aler mes per places grifaignes, 
Per montagnes grandes et rostes. 

This is the most common meaning of the word. 
See Godefroy, Du Cange, etc. The word is then 
applied to people, perhaps owing to a ' claw-like,' 
disheveled appearance "; perhaps originally as an 
epithet of wild, mountain savages : La Mort 
Aimeri de Narbonne, v. 666 : — 

Li roi manda por sa gent de montaigne, 
XX mile Turs o les chieres grifaignes 
Qui n'aiment Deu ne rien qui a lui tiegne. 



3 Ed. of Van Hamel (Bibl. Eeole des Havies Etudes). 

* mss. also grifaigne and grif one. 

6 Etymologisches Worterbueh, s. v. griffe. 

6 Germ. Elem. in Bom. Sprach., 'Franz. Studien,' VI, p. 
110. 

' Suffix Verwandlung, p. 161. 

8 Established by Cohn, loe. eii., with references. TheofU- 
sage, v. 209, ('Zeit. Bom. Phil.', I, p. 532) : 

Li Hebreus li culvers grif ains (us. gifains, gurfains) 

Tint dune Theofle par les mains. 

9 Godefroy. 

10 The alternation between grifain and grifoin, i. e. between 
-aneum and -oneum should be added to Cohn, loe. tit., pp. 
161-162. 

11 Cf. Diez, he. tit. 



